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at an earlv period of the session which began in December,
1834. It was the commencement of the last year of General
Jackson's Administration; and matters of great moment were
ytendiiiir in relation to our foreign as well as our domestic rela-
tion?. There was no small danger of a war with Trance about
an affair of money; and the whole subject of the custody and
regulation of the public funds remained as it was left at the end
of the last session.

Barely hare two great nations incurred a more unnecessary
danger of coming to blows than did the United States and
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France in the year 1835. By a convention concluded in 1831,
the French Government had bound itself to pay the Govern-
ment of the United States twenty-five millions of francs, to
liquidate certain claims of citizens of the United States;1 and
on the 2d of February, 1833, the first instalment of this sum
became due, A bill of exchange was drawn by the Secretary
of the Treasury on the French Minister of Finance for the
amount of the instalment, and was sold to the Bank of the
United States. On its presentation at the French Treasury,
payment was refused, on the ground that the Legislative Cham-
bers had made no appropriation to meet the instalment. The
bill was taken up in Europe for the honor of the Bank of the
United States, and was returned to this country protested. The
bank claimed the usual damages of the Government, as in any
other case of a protested bill which had been sold by the drawer.
In his annual message at the commencement of the session of
Congress in December, 1833, President Jackson made an official
communication on the subject, and stated that he had dispatched
an envoy to the French Government to attend to this matter,
in regard to which he had received assurances that, at the nest
meeting of the Chambers, the subject would be presented and
satisfactorily disposed of. The President added that, if he
should be disappointed in the hope that he entertained, the sub-
ject would again be brought to the notice of Congress, " in such
a mariner as the occasion mav require."

Perhaps it would have been well to have confined this affair,
at first, to diplomatic action; since, in its attitude at that time,

1 These claims were for spoliations   181*7, The French spoliations before 1800
committed en cur cc-siEerce from 18*30 to   were not embraced in this convention.